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ARTHUR  NEWMAN,  Esq, 

O F 

RINGWOOD, 

In  the  County  of  Southampton. 

s 

Dear  Sir, 

1HOPE  not  to  incur  the  fufpicion  of 
interefled  flattery,  in  making  thofe 
acknowledgements  which  gratitude  and 
juflice  demand. 

The  warmth  of  exprefllon  and  lively 
fentiments,  which,  in  general  addrefles  of 
this  kind,  degenerate  into  fulfome  adu- 
lation, have  been  thought  neceflary  and 
decent,  when  corfidered  as  the  efforts  of 
filial  duty  and  affedtion. 
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iv  DEDICATION. 


II  I have  enjoyed  or  profited,  from  any 
opportunities  which  my  education  af- 
forded, either  before  or  after  I turned 
my  mind  to  medical  purfuits,  it  is  to 
your  tender  affiduity,  and  anxious  endea- 
vours that  I owe  the  advantages  of  them. 

It  is  you.  Sir,  I am  to  thank,  for  being 
in  the  early  part  of  life  an  eye-witnefs 
to  the  manual  dexterity  of  a Ranbv,  the 
philolbphic  genius  and  erudition  of  a 
Mon  fey,  and  the  elegant  accomplifh- 
ments  of  an  Adair. 

And  while  I contemplate  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Hunter,  whole  merit  is  as 
unequalled  as  his  lofs  will  be  irreparable, 
I feel  my  obligations  to  you  increafe, 
for  placing  me  within  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  his  peculiar  talents  for  in- 
llrudtion. 

Nor  am  I lefs  ready  to  attribute  my 
mold  fatal  errors  to  negleding,  than  I 
am  willing  to  impute,  the  mod  fortu- 
nate events  of  my  life,  to  following  the 
advice  and  fuggeflions  of  parents,  whom 
it  has  been  and  dill  is  my  happinefs  to 
venerate  and  love. 
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Under  the  glowing  impulfe  of  fuch 
convictions,  which  I am  neither  able  or 
willing  to  refill,  it  would  betray  a defedt 
both  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  to  teftify 
on  all  occafions,  that  I am  by  nature  and 
reafon, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient 

and  devoted 

humble  fervant. 


J.  WHITAKER  NEWMAN. 
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CT* 0 defend  an  extenfive  Society 
of  men  from  undeferved  re- 
proach^ to  point  out  fome  faults , 
by  way  of  caution  to  thofe  who  are 
entering  mto  life , and  to  mculcate 
the  neceffity  of  liberal  behaviour , is 
the  bufinefs  of  this  EJfay. 

Vulgar  prejudices , and  fenfelefs 
bigotry,  have  been , and fill  are , in- 
veterate enemies  to  rational  improve- 
ment in  every  branch  of  fcience . 

He  who  combats  fuch  formidable 
monfers  with  fuccefs , deferves  our 
praife , and  an  ineffectual  effort,  per- 
haps, will  not  be  defpifed. 

As  publications  on  every  fubjeCt, 
abound  fo  much , the  prefenting  one 


viii  PREFACE. 

to  the  public  eyey  that  lays  claim  to 
no  extraordinary  merits  but  the  ne- 
gative one , of  being  without  falfe- 
hood  or  abfurdity , feems  to  require 
fome  apology . 

7#  fill  up  the  intervals  of  a re- 
covery fro7n  a dangerous  illnefs^  and 
to  divert  the  attent'1071  from  brood- 
ing on  fome  domeftic  calamities , is  a 
reafon , but  not  an  excufe  for  this 
attempt . 
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ESSAY,  &c. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRS  To 

Introduction. — The  Incitements  and  Difcourage - 
ments  of  Practitioners  mentioned. — A Decla - 
ration  of  Men  of  Eminence — lb  at  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  is  degenerated — 'That 
the  Behaviour  of  the  World  has  rendered  it 
neceffary. — Some  Objections  againfi  Medical 
Men  fpoken  of. — No  general  Rule  without 
an  Exception . 

TO  alleviate  the  forrows  of  the  diftrefled, 
and  to  be  inftrumental  in  reftoring 
health  and  fpirits  to  the  infirm  and  dejefted, 
are  purfuits  which  a liberal  mind  muft  en- 
gage in,  with  a fincere  and  rational  delight. 
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Not  is  fuch  an  employment  without  cif- 
cumftances,  which  render  it  a probable 
fource  of  mutual  benevolence  and  grati- 
tude. 

A hufband,  or  a father,  reftored  to  the 
arms  of  a defpairing  wife  and  children  ; and 
the  grateful  voice  of  a patient,  fnatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  prefling  the  hand  of 
his  benefa&or  to  a glowing  bofom,  is  cer- 
tainly a refined  pleafure,  and  one  of  as  ex- 
alted and  exquifite  a nature  as  it  has  pleafed 
our  bountiful  Creator  to  render  the  human 
mind  capable  of  enjoying. 

So  alluring  and  fo  flattering  does  the  prof- 
pe£t  appear  to  the  eye  of  a fuperficial  ob- 
ferver  ; that  we  ought  rather  to  lament  than 
be  furprized  at  the  vaft  numbers  of  infatuated 
parents,  who  fo  indifcriminately,  not  to  fay 
cruelly,  facrifice  their  devoted  children,  to 
the  attractions,  and  too  often,  to  the  wretch - 
ednefs  of  a medical  life. 

But  the  experienced  practitioner,  whofe 
life  and  habits  have  led  him  to  a more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  has 
been  heard  to  lament  with  a figh,  that  this 
enjoyment  has  its  alloy,  of  neglect,  ingrati- 
tude, and  reproach. 

He 
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He  has  found  his  beft  efforts  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  refilled  and  traduced  by 
folly*  detraction,  and  obftinacy;  while  his 
anxiQus  attendance  on  the  fick,  and  his  mode 
of  treatment,  have  been  imputed  folely  to 
motives,  as  difhonourable  and  mean  as  the 
fouls  of  thofe  who  fuggelled  them. 

In  the  place  of  implicit  confidence  he  has 
met  with  fufpicion,  and  the  foul-foothing 
language  of  lively  gratitude,  his  given  way 
to  cold  formality,  perhaps  to  keen  invective : 
his  attendance  and  medicines  have  been 
either  ridiculed  or  difregarded*  and  their 
good  effects  not  unfrequently  attributed  to 
the  prepofterous  exhibitions  of  an  ignorant; 
but  bold  empiric. — If  his  attempts  for  the 
recovery  of  his  patient  fhould  not  be  attended 
with  fuccefs,  that  conftant  companion  (in 
the  world’s  eye)  to  real  merit,  his  fame  will 
be  'olafted  by  the  malignant  breath  of  envy, 
his  reputation  be  facrificed  by  fcandal  and 
malice  at  the  altar  of  private  refentment,  and 
his  mangled  name  be  offered  up  to  appeafe 
the  injured  manes  of  a flaughtered  friend. 

While  his  calamities  are  regarded  as  the 
avenging  hand  of  Heaven  punifhing  his  mif- 
deeds,  his  profperity  will  be  confidered  as 
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built  on  the  ghadly  ruins  of  mankind,  and 
any  eminence  he  may  attain  to  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  as  an  ingenious  method  of  torturing 
the  groans,  the  difeafes,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  bafe  purpofes 
of  avarice  and  fordid  lucre. 

He  will  be  accufed,  of  never  feeling  the 
foft  luxury  of  a tear,  of  being  callous  to  thofe 
ibcial  and  endearing  ties  which  bind  man  to 
rhan,  and  (abforbed  in  the  idea  of  a fee)  of 
lodng  all  relifh  for  that  nobleft  that  bed  of 
all  fees,  the  pleafure  which  refults  from 
refledting  on  a virtuous  and  benevolent 
adtion. 

That  fuch  has  been  and  dill  is  the  general 
complaint  of  thofe,  whofe  opportunities,  ap- 
plication, or  abilities,  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  them  rank  and  emolument,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged truth. 

But  equally  true  it  is,  that  men  at  this 
time  in  the  Britifh  metropolis,  ornaments  at 
once  to  the  profedion  and  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  have  declared  that  they  dudied 
phyfic,  and  entered  on  the  pradtice  of  it,  on 
the  broad,  liberal,  and  comprehend ve  bads, 
of  honour,  of  generodty,  and  humanity. 

The 
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The  talk  of  relating  their  declaration, 
would  have  been  a pleafing  one,  had  it  gone 
no  farther  ; but  they  added  with  regret,  fuch 
was  the  want  of  candour  in  mankind,  and 
fuch  the  difpofition  of  the  multitude  to 
plunge  into  the  infatuations  of  error,  abfur- 
dity,  and  impofition,  that  in  their  own  de- 
fence, they  were  obliged  to  wield  the  fame 
weapons,  which  their  adverfaries  had  exer- 
cifed  againft  them  with  fo  much  feverity, 

<(  Suo  fibi  gladio  hunc  jugulq.” 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  they  found 
the  medical  profeffion  reduced,  by  a ftrange 
kind  of  bafe  neceflity,  to  a low  illiberal  trade, 
fupported  by  mean  finefle,  chicanery,  and 
collufion ; requiring  rather  the  defpicable  arts 
of  fervility  and  cunning,  than  the  happy  ge- 
nius and  enlightened  talents  of  a man  of 
fcience. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  confidered  as  the  fabri- 
cated effufion  of  a warm  imagination,  but  as 
aftually  and  frequently  afferted,  by  men  of 
refpectable  age,  pra&ice,  and  ability. 

Such  h^ve  been  the  expreffions  of  the  Fa- 
culty, heightened  perhaps  by  the  aggravat- 
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ing  colours  ofrefentment,  prejudice,  and  par- 
tiality. 

Nor  has  the  world  been  filent  in  answer- 
ing or  even  anticipating  thefe  complaints, 
appealing  to  experience,  and  averting  that 
what  they  Said  was  the  voice  of  nature  ; a 
voice,  to  which,  with  more  malice  than 
truth,  they  obferved,  their  antagonifts  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  turning  a deaf  ear. 

By  thefe  fteady  advocates  for  mankind, 
the  profeflion  have  had  the  tables  turned  on 
themfelves,  and  have  been  boldly  accufed, 
of  rapacity,  want  of  candour,  and  even  of 
common  honefty.  According  to  thefe  de- 
claimed, thofe  who  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs 
and  affliction,  have  relied  on  them,  have 
found  in  this  mercenary  tribe,  for  difin- 
terefted  regard,  an  inordinate  love  of  gold, 
and  inftead  of  friendly  advice  or  gentle  be- 
haviour, loads  of  naufeating  drugs  and  unin- 
telligible jargon. 

Confultations,  for  the  forming  of  which 
neither  expence  or  labour  have  been  Spared, 
and  on  the  refult  of  which  the  lives  of  the 
neareft  and  deareft  in  the  molt  refpeCtable 
families  have  depended,  have  been  too  often 

devoted. 
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devoted,  to  idle  difcufllons,  uninterelting  to- 
pics, vague  hypothefes,  and  unmanly  al- 
tercation. 

Nor  has  the  purpofe  of  the  meeting  been 
at  all  attended  to,  until  the  plaintive  voice  of 
a bereft  widow,  or  a miferable  orphan,  has 
driven  the  remorfelefs  fpoilers  from  the  houfe 
of  forrow. 

Neither  have  they  forgot  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  prefcription  of  medicines,  the  nature 
of  she  patient’s  complaint  has  been  only  a 
fecondary  objett  of  confideration. 

The  opportunity  in  this  cafe-  has  been 
feized  on  as  a happy  one,  to  convince  the 
apothecary  how  much  the  phyfician  ftudies 
to  be  grateful,  by  promoting  trade,  and 
loading  in  medicines,  as  it  has  been  emphati- 
cally called. 

To  thefe  charges  many  others  have  been 
added,  as  caprice  or  refentment  dilated;  a 
diftinft  confideration  of  each  of  them,  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  the  limits  of  a fhorc 
eBay. 

In  this  catalogue,  we  perhaps  might  find, 
a general  over-rating  of  merit,  and  its  con- 
fequence,  demands  proportionately  exorbi- 
tant i a profligacy  and  relaxation  of  morals, 
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with  a total  inattention  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  laft  article  of  the  impeachment,  I 
map  be  blamed  for  not  wholly  omitting,  as 
it  has  been  faid,  that  in  the  prefent  degene- 
rate times  *,  it  is  too  applicable  to  every 
rank  of  men,  by  thofe  who  are  fo  much  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  their  talent,  in  de- 
claiming againft  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  age  they  live  in  to  moral  turpitude. 

But  having  frequently  been  in  company 
with  thofe,  whofe  education,  profeffion,  and 
lives,  ought  to  make  them  competent  judges 


* There  generally  have  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  declaimers,  that  think  every  age  increafes  in  vice  and 
irreligion,  “ They  can  remember  that  things  were  very 
**  different  when  they  were  young.” 

As  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  mull  have  depended  on  their  degree  of 
improvement  and  refinement,  from  the  Cafrarian  to  the 
polilhed  European  ; it  feems  rational  to  conclude,  that 
their  moral  defetts  have  (habita  ratione parlium)  beer} 
nearly  equal  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  And  how- 
ever frivolous  and  diffipated  the  prefent  age  may  appear, 
it  does  not  feem  generally  to  exhibit  crimes,  of  fo  black 
a cad,  and  fo  inimical  to  human  nature,  as  thofe  which 
ft^in  the  annals  of  two  or  three  centuries  agp. 
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of  moral  reCtitude;  and  having  heard  re- 
fpedtable  characters  among  them  declare, 
that  they  thought  the  medical  profeffion  in 
its  feveral  branches,  the  moft  inattentive  of 
any  to  religious  duties,  equally,  if  not  more 
profligate  and  diflipated  than  all,  I thought  it 
my  duty,  as  well  as  a refpeCt  and  deference 
due  to  thefe  gentlemen,  and  their  holy  office, 
to  give  it  a place  here. 

Having  been  thus  led  by  the  nature  of  my 
fubjeCt,  to  confider  the  profefiion  as  it  ftands 
in  its  feveral  relations  to  the  world,  it  would 
not  be  wandering  far  from  my  purpofe  to  re- 
view in  a curfory  way  their  treatment  of 
each  other. 

But  previous  to  fuch  a difcuffion,  it  feems 
a neceflfary  piece  of  juftice,  to  vindicate,  as 
far  as  is  confident  with  truth,  the  behaviour 
of  practitioners  from  fome  afperfions,  which 
have  occurred  in  reviewing  die  conduCt  of 
both  parties  ; and  this  is  a talk,  which  it 
fliould  feem  my  duty,  my  intereft,  and  my 
inclination  to  undertake. 

I fhall  alfo  endeavour  to  fet  in  a clear 
point  of  view,  fome  circumftances  which 
have  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation. 

Thefe  fubjeCts,  with  fome  reflections  and  in- 
ferences 
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ferences  which  will  naturally  arife  in  treating 
of  them,  with  an  enquiry  into  fome  of  the 
caufes  which  have  united  in  degrading  the 
profeflion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in- 
juring their  interefts,  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
following  pages. 

And  if  in  the  courfe  of  this  Efiay,  fome 
difagreeable  truths  fhould  arife,  which  ap- 
pear to  call  any  oblique  and  invidious  re- 
flexions on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  the 
trite  but  juft  obfervation,  that  there  is  no 
general  rule  without  an  exception,  ought  to 
be  remembered. 

From  the  nature  of  the  prefent  fyftem  it 
muft  happen,  that  in  every  extenfive  fociety 
of  men,  there  will  be  a greater  or  lefs  num- 
ber of  unworthy  members  of  it. 

But  he  who  ftiould  be  rafh  enough  to  af- 
fert,  that,  cenfuring  the  undeferving  indi- 
viduals, expofing  their  faults,  and  bellowing 
on  their  conduct  its  proper  epithets,  was 
afperfing  the  charaXer,  lowering  the  dignity, 
and  laying  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  the 
whole  fociety,  would  be  equally  contemp- 
tible for  his  folly,  his  falfehood,  and  his  ab- 
furdity. 

Were  a judicious  critic  to  inveigh  with 
i feverity. 
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feverity,  againft  the  nonfenfe,  which  the 
Englifh  prefs,  like  a mountain  in  labour, 
every  day,  nay  every  hour,  groans  withj 
juftice,  tafte,  and  common  fenfe,  would  rea- 
dily acquieice  in  the  truth.  But  were  he  to 
deduce  from  this  argument,  any  thing  de^ 
rogatory  or  unfavourable  to  the  fublimity 
and  claffical  elegance  of  a Gibbon,  or  the 
chafte  imagination  and  poetical  genius  of  an 
Hayley,  his  reafoning  and  abilities  would 
meet  with  the  ridicule,  the  contempt  they 
fo  juftly  deferved, 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

A common-place  Obfervation  applied  to  Prac- 
titioners and  their  Patients. — Phe  Juperior 
Advantages  of  a Phyfician  compared  to  the 
treatment  of  the  lower  Ranks  of  the  Pro- 
feflion.  — Dr.  RattcliffeV  Advice  to  Dr. 
Mead. — Obfervaiions  and  Reflections  on  it. 

THAT  the  imprefiions  of  a favour  re- 
cently conferred,  produce  more  im- 
mediate and  lively  fymptoms  of  gratitude, 
than  the  remembrance  of  former  ads  of 
kindnefs  however  beneficial  or  important,  is 
a fact  which  experience  confirms,  but  honour 
difapproves. 

A grateful  heart,  ardently  pants  to  make 
a quick  return  for  offices  of  benevolence, 
leaving  prudence  and  reflection  to  paufe  and 
to  delay. — For  it  frequently  happens,  that 
what  in  the  moment  of  thankful  rapture,  was 
magnified  as  a God-like  action,  dwindles,  in 
the  long-extended  perfpective  of  time  and 
policy,  into  a kindnefs,  a duty,  and  a trifling 
favour. 
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Did  a due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
obligations,  equally  diminifh  in  the  minda 
of  thole  who  confer  and  thofe  who  receive 
them,  the  mutual  complaints  of  ungrateful 
and  unreafonable  tempers  would  not  be  fo 
often  heard. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately  in  the  gene- 
ral intercourfes  of  life,  that  the  conferrer  of 
a benefit  heightens  and  overvalues  it,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  that  the  perfon  obliged  ap- 
preciates and  lowers  it. 

From  a confideration  of  thefe  truths,  which 
are  deduced  from  a view  of  the  condudt  of 
mankind  in  general , we  can  eafily  account 
for  the  fame  motives  operating  ft  ill  more 
powerfully,  in  the  concerns  of  the  medical 
profefiion  in  particular. — A profeflion  which 
exifts  in  relieving  calamities,  and  lives  by 
being  rewarded  for  it. — The  phyfician,  it  is 
true,  has  often  the  advantage  of  receiving  his 
fee,  accompanied  with  the  moft  folemn  pro- 
teftations  of  refpeft  and  efteem,  and  attended 
with  ten  thoufand  indefcribable  circum- 
ftances  that  increafe  its  value. 

While  the  impreftions  of  prefent  pain, 
hope,  and  fear,  are  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
patient  and  his  friends ; while  the  love  of 
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money  is  reprelfed  by  increafing  danger  and 
anxiety,  he  is  confidered  and  received  as  an 
invaluable  friend,  as  one  on  whom  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  family  depend ; 
while  medicine  is  confidered  as  the  laft  and 
only  method  of  preferving  a doubtful  life. 

In  this  cafe,  the  prefent  is  generally  fuch 
as  a generous  mind  is  proud  to  bellow,  and 
fuch  as  will  not  difgrace  acknowledged  merit 
to  receive. 

Happy  intercourfe,  where  gratitude  and 
liberality  increafe  the  pleafure  of  doing 
good,  and  give  a zeft  to  that  bell  of  all 
efforts,  an  effort  to  blefs  ! 

But  in  branches  of  the  profeffion,  lefs  ho- 
nourable, lefs  lucrative,  but  more  fatiguing 
and  laborious,  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  : thefe 
unhappy  men  are  feldom  employed  from  any 
preference  of  opinion,  but  chiefly  becaufe 
their  advice  and  aflillance  are  procured  at  the 
cheapell  rates,  and  not  unfrequently,  becaufe 
they  may  be  defrauded  and  impofed  on  with 
lefs  difficulty,  and  lefs  fear  of  dete&ion  and 
punilhment. 

It  is  a matter  of  eafe,and  often  of  triumph, 
to  an  illiberal  mind,  to  find  out  fome  plau- 
fible  pretence  for  difappointment,  delay,  or 

refufal  : 
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refufal : nor  indeed  can  it  be  denied,  that 
the  infamous  returns  of  abufe  and  defama- 
tion, are  cheap  methods  of  dilcharging  or 
rather  evading  a demand. 

We  may  in  i'ome  degree  excufe  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Rattcliffe*,  for  his  unjuftifiable 
advice  to  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  fuppofition 
that  he  was  irritated  by  fimilar  treatment,  and 
provoked  by  ill  ufage. 

An  uncomplying  kind  of  behaviour,  fuch 
as  Rattcliffe’s,  bordering  on  cruelty,  would 
be  unfufferable  in  a man  of  lefs  eminence, 
but  would  be  highly  culpable  in  any  one. 

His  peculiarities,  though  accompanied  by 
fterling  merit,  and  many  good  qualities,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  and  palliated,  by  his 
conftitutional  afperity,  and  an  independent  , 
fpirit,  called  forth  perhaps  by  the  flavifh  and 
unmanly  fubmiffion,  or  the  injurious  treat- 
ment of  his  predeceffors  or  cotemporaries. 


• Mead,  you  are  juft  entering  into  pra&ice  ; it  will 
not  perhaps  be  long  before  I ftiall  leave  it,  and  I ought 
to  be  fome  judge  of  the  treatment,  men  in  our  line  have 

to  expeft  from  mankind  : ufe  the  world  ill,  or  by  

they  will  ufe  you  fo. 


and 
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and  heightened  at  laft  by  the  petulaney  of 
old  age. 

His  liberal  donations  to  Oxford,  and  the 
eflfential  fervices  he  rendered  to  medicine, 
will  be  remembered  and  revered,  when  his 
foibles  and  his  Angularities  are  buried  in 
oblivion. 

The  fubaltern  pradtitioner  muft  attain  or 
allurne  more  philofophy,  or  he  muft  not  eat : 
he  muft  learn  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  the 
infults  and  injuries,  which  the  lower  orders 
bf  his  profeftion  are  daily  expofed  to. 

And  if  he  does  not  receive  a confiderable 
gratification  from  the  exercife  of  a benevo- 
lent difpofition,  independent  of  the  profits  of 
his  practice,  he  may  look  with  envy  on  the 
preferable  condition  of  a hewer  of  wood,  or 
a drawer  of  water. 

The  dexterity  requifite  for  effedting  a 
good  day’s  work , and  the  plaufible  exhibition 
of  innocent  no-meaning  trifles  in  all  cafes, 
certainly  requires  no  great  exertion  of  the 
mind  in  inveftigating  the  complaints  of  a 
patient,  and  may  be  termed  an  eafy  way  of 
doing  bufinejs . 

But  fuch  a condudt,  how  well  foever  it 
may  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofes  of  profit, 

will 
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will  afford  no  fatisfa&ion  in  the  retired  mo- 
ments of  unbiaffed  reflection  : when  a man 
fhall  find  that  he  has  loft  many  opportunities 
of  producing  fome  effential  advantage,  or  re- 
moving fome  threatening  evil. 

His  negative  treatment  of  the  patient,  and 
his  interefted  activity  with  regard  to  himfelf, 
is  a contrail  which  muff  effectually  damn  him 
in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

To  affert  that  unworthy  and  infamous  cha- 
racters are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  pro- 
fefiion,  or  to  affirm  that  they  never  experience 
ungenerous  and  cruel  treatment,  would  be  af- 
figning  them  an  enviable  lot  inconfiftent  with 
the  prefent  Hate  of  things. 

To  fuppofe  that  a few  fhillings,  or  a few 
pounds,  are  a full  and  adequate  return  to  a 
practitioner,  for  being  inftrumental  in  faving 
a life  or  a limb,  and  to  imagine  that  all  idea 
of  the  obligation  is  cancelled  and  obliterated 
by  a fee,  is  a mode  of  reafoning  never  the  iefs 
falfe  for  its  being  frequent. 

The  lofs  of  refc,  the  weight  on  the  fpirits, 
and  the  daily  rifque  of  reputation,  to  which 
the  practice  of  the  feveral  branches  of  medi- 
cine expofes  men,  may  be  rendered  fupport- 
able,  by  the  good  offices,  the  candour,  and 
the  friendfhip  of  a recovered  patient. 

But  the  fee  of  infulting  pride,  given  with- 
out delicacy,  fhall  be  accepted  without 

C emotion, 
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emotion,  while  the  poor  man’s  mite,  moift- 
enecl  with  the  tear  of  gratitude,  fhall  be  re- 
ceived with  delight. 

Whenever  the  unenlightened  idol  of  often- 
tation,  fhall  give  pain  by  his  manner  of  con- 
ferring a favour,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  his  profeflion, 
by  lupporting  this  pofition  with  decency  and 
firmnefs — 

A practitioner  s love  of  money  may  be  grati- 
f.ed  by  an  exorbitant  prefent  but  he  can  only  re- 
ceive his  defer  ts,  by  being  treated  with  the  can- 
dour , delicacy , and  attention , of  a friend , a bene - 
fadlor,  and  an  equal. 

The  whiffling  apothecary  may  employ  his 
fubordinate  bows  and  abjeft  deportment,  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  butler’s  pantry,  with 
the  felf-fatisfa<ffion  and  grimace  of  a monkey ; 
but  he  may  reft  allured,  that  with  whatever 
countenance  or  language  he  is  received,  his, 
meannefs  and  unmanly  behaviour,  cannot  fail 
exciting  inward  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

After  he  has  been  made  ufe  of  as  a tool  to 
execute  fome  bafe  and  ignominious  purpofe, 
he  will  be  defervedly  kicked  out  of  door,  like 
that  domeftic  animal  whofe  fawning  tricks 
and  defpi cable  geftures,  he  fo  clofely  and  fo 
happily  imitates. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


A Prejudice  againfl  the  Art  of  Healing  con - 
ftdered. — Has  Medicine  upon  the  whole  been 
mofl  ufeful  or  mojl  prejudicial  to  Mankind. — • 
The  Folly  of  too  great  a Reliance  on  it. — The 
Mifchief  of  having  no  Opinion  of  its  Ufe. — 
The  Pleafures  and  the  Inconveniencies  of  Ig- 
norance. — A Reflection.  — Some  hftances  of 
Credulity  fpoken  of. — A few  Hints  on  modern 
Improvements. — It  is  much  e after  to  contrail 
than  to  cure  a Difeafe. — A Comparifon. 

O D never  made  his  works  for  man  to 


clamour,  and  the  burthen  of  the  poet’s  fong. 

The  propofition  may  appear  fpecious, 
the  verfe  harmonious,  and  fome  arguments 
offered  in  favour  of  it  may  feem  convincing  ■, 
but  fhould  the  votary  of  the  Mufes,  be  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  labour  under  a putrid  fever,  or 
to  have  a rupture  of  an  arterial  branch,  his 
conduct  on  either  of  thcfe  occafions,  though  it 
might  net  immediately  overfet  the  affertion, 
would  at  once  give  the  lie  to  his  faith  and  his 
profefTions. 


mend,”  has  been  the  echo  of  popular 
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Neverthelefs,  many  have  ftill  hefitated  in 
pronouncing  whether  Medicine,  under  the 
many  difadvantages  it  labours,  has  been  bene- 
ficial or  injurious  to  mankind*. 

That  it  is  like  the  manna  fhowered  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  favoured  but  ungrate- 
ful defcendants  of  Jacob,  and  meant  as  a 
blefiing,  but  converted  by  their  folly  and  per- 
verfenefs,  to  a mod  bitter  and  inveterate  curfe, 
is  in  many  refpefts  a faithful  reprefentation. 

The  credulous  valetudinarian,  who  trem- 
blingly alive  all  over , finks  under  his  delicate 
nerves  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  allots  to 
each  hour  of  the  day,  its  draught  and  its  pill} 
without  regard  either  to  diet  or  exercife,  is  an 
objeft  of  ridicule  and  pity. 

If  he  experts  to  remove  his  diforders  with- 
out attending  to,  and  guarding  againft  the 
caufes  which  united  in  producing  them,  he 
will  find  himfelf  miftaken,  and  ftill  worfe, 
when  it  is  too  late. 


* “ You  fee  two  men  whom  they  are  burying  ; they 
lt  are  two  brothers,  that  were  both  Tick  of  the  famedif* 
r*  eafe,  but  took  different  meafures ; one  of  them  relied 
“ with  an  entire  confidence  on  his  phyfician  ; the  other 
**  let  nature  take  her  courfe  ; yet  they  are  both  dead,  the 
**  former  from  taking  all  the  phyfic  the  doftor  ordered, 
“ and  the  latter  becaufe  he  would  take  nothing.” 

Le  Diablt  Boittux,  chap.  3d. 

The 
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The  medical  fceptic,  who  would  lie  panting 
and  burning  under  the  fell  attacks  of  a pleu- 
rify,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  delujiv e 
chimeras  of  art , as  he  terms  them,  would  fuf- 
fer  martrydom  for  his  criminal  infatuation. 

His  too  credulous  neighbour  might  be  con- 
duced with  him  to  the  cells  of  a mad-houfe, 
with  the  fame  propriety  that  we  fhould  fetter 
the  devoted  fuicide  raving  for  the  dagger  or 
the  bowl. 

The  illiterate  peafant,  inveloped  in  the 
lhades  of  ignorance  and  innocence,  who  con- 
fiders  Medicine  as  a never-failing  refource,  on 
which  he  may  with  confidence  rely  in  the  hour 
of  affliction,  as  a certain  remover  of  every  pain 
and  every  difeafe,  may  be  confidered  as  happy 
in  the  harmlefs  delufion,  which  fo  effectually 
quiets  his  fears  and  his  apprehenfions. 

He  may  be  commended  as  a fupporter  of 
the  credit  of  the  Faculty,  and  as  an  excellent 
-patient;  but  is  in  many  refpects  equally  if  not 
more  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  enlightened 
fcience,  than  he  who  has  no  faith  in  Medicine 
at  all. 

It  were  rather  to  be  wiffled,  that  the  fabric 
Ihould  fink,  than  totter  under  the  weak  and 
ignominious  pillars  of  ignorance  and  impo- 
fition. 

A candid  patient  (thank  Heaven  fuch  there 
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are)  well  informed  of  what  Medicine  can,  and 
what  it  cannot  do,  will  be  as  far  from  a fuper- 
{litious  confidence  in  its  favour,  as  he  is  from 
illiberal  and  ill-grounded  prejudices  againft 
it  * **. 


Ever  ready  to  make  proper  allowances  for 
ill  fuccefs,  he  will  not  form  unreafonable  ex- 
pectations. 

Qualified  to  judge  of  what  may  and  what 
ought  to  be  done,  he  will  readily  deteCt,  and 
juftly  condemn  an  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
practitioner. 

The  patient  of  an  oppofite  defcription,  will 
be  led  into  error,  abfurdity,  and  unavailing 
difappointment. 

He  would  hear  with  aftonifhment,  and  be 
convinced  with  reluCtance,  that  there  is  no 
compofition  in  his  much-loved  difpenfary  that 
can  cure  an  hydrocephalon. 

He  would  look  with  a mixture  of  pity  and 
contempt  on  that  art,  which  is  frequently 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  amputation,  in 


* On  this  principle  I cannot  byt  readily  agree  with 
thofe  who  confrder  feveral  late  publications  as  ferviceablc 
to  liberal  practitioners,  though  they  have  been  ftrongly 
condemned  by  fome,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  imparting 
fop  much  knowledge  to  the  world. 

**  Exceffit  Medicina  Modum.” 


difeafes, 
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dileafes,  where  his  invaluable  compounds  and 
his  infallible  remedies  have  been  ineffedtually 
applied. 

When  the  principles  of  Medicine,  and  the 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  have  been  ex- 
plained to  him  ; when  the  phenomena  of  thofe 
laws,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  belt  of  reme- 
dies, have  been  pointed  out  to  him, 

Pol  me  occidiftis,  amici. 

Non  fervaftis,  ait,  cui  fic  extorta  voluptas, 

Et  demptus  per  vim,  mentis  gratiflimus  error. 

he  perhaps  would  confefs  with  a figh,  that 
an  increafe  of  knowledge  had  only  produced 
an  augmentation  of  forrow. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  this  art  in  able  and  honed  hands 
is  highly  beneficial  and  neceflary  in  the  frail 
and  imperfefl  condition  of  man,  expofed  as 
he  is,  to  internal  difeafe,  and  external  acci- 
dent. 

Like  a felf-evident  propofition,  it  requires 
not  a proof } to  deny  it,  would  be  difavowing 
the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fhorten- 
ing  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  or  the 
fpecific  power  of  mercury  in  curing  the  lues 
venerea. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  of  antient,  and  fome  of 
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modern  times,  afford  remarkable  inftances  of 
credulity  or  difhonefty. 

The  fagacious  furgeon,  who  with  gravity 
and  unaffedted  affurance,  would  order  the 
weapon  with  which  a wound  had  been  inflidted, 
to  be  rubbed  with  his  myilical  fympathetic 
powder,  was  poffeffed  of  at  leaft  a harmlefs 
fecret : provided  it  was  not  enjoined  that  fti- 
mulating  applications  were  to  be  ufed  to  the 
part,  and  as  long  as  it  did  not  prevent  his 
paying  a due  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
wound. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  fmile  at  the  recital, 
but  fome  modern  ideas  of  curing  ulcers  on 
the  leg,  however  various  their  caufe,  by  large 
dofes  of  nitre,  without  reft  or  attending  to 
peculiarities  of  conftitution,  do  not  fall  much 
fihort  of  it  in  abfurdity. 

Nor  are  thofelefs  paradoxical,  which  fuppofe 
it  poffible  for  an  ointment,  without  internal 
medicines,  to  cure  a fore,  in  fpite  of  the  moft 
vitiated  habit  of  body. 

I have  given  nitre  in  long-repeated  and 
large  dofes,  without  any  benefit  to  an  ulcer,  but 
with  evident  ill  effedts  on  the  general  health. 

And  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  beft-contrived  applications,  will  neither 
produce  advantage  to  the  patient,  or  credit  to 

the 
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the  furgeon,  without  attending  to  regimen, - 
and  medicines  capable  of  correcting  a bad 
Hate  of  the  blood. 

Reft,  a light  moderate  diet,  with  gentle  al- 
teratives, and  above  all  the  Peruvian  bark,  are 
what  I have  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice  in  the 
few  years  I have  lived. 

And  indeed  that  molt  excellent  medicine, 
the  bark,  with  the  mere  fuperficial  applica- 
tion of  dry  lint,  and  keeping  the  parts  clean, 
with  proper  bandages,  has  procured  me  a cre- 
dit in  fome  cafes,  when  I neither  expeCted  or 
deferved  it. 

A Scultetus,  or  even  a Heifter,  would  pro- 
bably allow  but  little  merit  to  the  prefent 
practice  of  furgery,  which  confides  fo  little  in 
art,  and  leaves  fo  much  to  nature;  they  would 
lament  to  fee  their  powders,  their  plaifters, 
and  ointments,  mouldering  into  negleCt,  and 
giving  place  to  the  fimpleft,  the  mildeft,  and 
the  moft  inartificial  of  all  applications. 

The  root  of  Contrayerva,  for  which  England 
is  indebted  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  declared 
by  fome  to  have  added  as  great  a luftre  to  his 
name  as  his  naval  expeditions,  feems  at  prefent 
to  be  defervedly  in  its  decline. 

A long  and  pompous  train  of  reftoratives, 
alexipharmicks,  and  cordials,  the  terror  of  the 
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Tick,  and  the  Padtolean*  myftery  of  phyfick, 
have  been  happily  fucceeded  by  the  folid  and 
unequivocal  advantages  of  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

Nor  has  the  Confedlio  Cardiaca,  of  long- 
revered  name  and  memory,  been  able  to  fup- 
port  its  reputation,  with  thofe  who  have  found 
every  defirable  effedt,  from  the  preferable  and 
exhilarating  qualities  of  a glafs  of  generous 
wine. 

To  expedt  that  a draught  or  a pill  in  a few 
hours,  or  even  in  a few  days,  fhould  be  able 
entirely  to  remove  a difeafe  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  indolence,  the  irregularities, 
and  the  exccffes  of  half  a man’s  life,  is  a vain 
and  idle  fuppofition. 

The  avenues  which  lead  to  difeafe  are  va- 
rious and  feducing,  embellifhed  by  the  re- 
finements of  art  and  imagination. 

The  charms  of  focial  intercourfe,  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  table,  and  the  gentle  but  irrefiftible 
impulfe  of  love,  are  daily  tempting  us  to 
that  precipice,  from  which  human  refolution 
is  fo  often  dafhed  down,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
health,  our  fortune,  and  our  peace. 


* Cujus  votis  non  fuffecerat  ai  rum 

Quod  Tagus  et  rutila  volVit  Pa&olus  arena. 

JuVEKAL. 

The 
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The  difficulties  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  praflitioner  are  increafed,  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  rendered  precarious,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion that  we  are  tempted  to  exceed  the  fimple, 

the  moderate,  and  the  innocent  demands  of  na- 

/ * 

ture. 

The  rank  debauch  of  a night,  the  intoxi- 
cating pleafures  of  the  bowl,  and  the  dull  city 
feaft,  diftinguiffied  by  difgufting  profufion, 
grofs  appetite,  and  brutal  gratification,  are 
capable  of  producing  complaints,  fiifficient  to 
perplex  the  molt  confummate  medical  know- 
ledge. 

The  tedious  but  neceffary  regulations  of 
diet  and  regimen,  without  which  fo  little  can 
be  done  in  Medicine,  are  worfe  than  death  to. 
the  voluptuous  glutton,  whofe  life  and  con- 
verfation  clearly  evince  that  he  lives  but  to 
eat. 

He  pathetically  deplores  the  decay  of  his 
appetite,  which  already  obliges  him  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  moft  exquifite  refinements  of 
modern  cookery,  before  he  is  enabled  to  make 
a tolerable  repafl. 

Under  fuch  mortifying  circumftances,  muft 
he,  or  can  he  refign,  the  complicated  richnefs 
of  his  foups,  the  itimulating  poignancy  of  his 
fauces,  and  the  elegant  variety  of  his  difhes  ? 

He  views  with  envy  the  robuft  conftitution, 

the 
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the  keen  appetite,  and  the  refrefliing  repofe  of 
the  hardy  peafant ; but  confiders  with  horror 
and  pity,  his  daily  labour,  his  homely  diet, 
and  his  temperate  enjoyments. 

His  delicacy  is  fhocked,  when  he  compares 
thefe  with  his  own  habits  of  life,  which  confift 
of  eating  without  hunger,  drinking  without 
third:,  and  feeking  in  vain  for  refrefhing  deep, 
on  his  bed  of  down,  without  fatigue  r his  great- 
eft  exertion  a morning  viftt,  and  his  chief  ex- 
ercife  the  artificial  motion  of  a fedan. 

Enervated  by  inadivity,  liftlefs  through 
fatiety,  yet  provoked  by  licentious  fpedacles, 
and  {Emulating  food,  to  unnatural  and  excef- 
five  debauch,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized 
at  the  debilitated  bodies,  the  uncultivated 
minds,  the  vicious  inclinations,  and  the  puny 
race  of  the  infatuated  fons  of  didipation. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


Some  Confiderations  on  the  Propriety  of  informing 
the  Sick  when  they  are  in  a dangerous  Situa- 
tion.— A State  of  Anxiety  or  Defpair  unf  - 
v our able  towards  Recovery. — In  thefe  Cafes' 
the  Tafk  of  the  Clergy  not  fo  irkfome  as  that  of 
the  Phyfician. — Modern  Credulity. — The  Per- 
fan's  Opinion. 

HE  arts  of  delufion  fo  frequently*  fo 


fyftematically,  and  after  all  fo  ineffec- 
tually praftifed  by  the  ferious  and  the  gay,  to 
ftifle  the  voice  of  confcience  and  reflection  in 
their  paflage  through  life,  have  been  by  fome 
thought  neceflary,  and  by  others  condemned 
as  unjuftinable  in  a ftate  of  ficknefs.. 

In  this  cafe  the  neceflity  for  plain  truth,  and 
for  acquainting  a man  with  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger he  is  in,  has  been  emphatically  infilled  on, 
for  reafons  of  a fpiritual  as  well  as  a temporal 
nature. 

Whether  that  repentance  which  is  fo  na- 
turally produced  by  the  approaches  of  ditto- 
lution,  is  a rational  ground  for  hope  of  future 
mercy;  and  whether  it  is  expedient,  or  even  ne- 
ceflary, to  fill  the  mind  with  apprehenfions 


and 
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and  fears,  under  a (late  of  difeafe,  where  an 
uneafymind  is  incompatible  with  recovery,  and 
where  the  efficacy  of  the  point  in  queftion  is 
denied  by  many,  and  a matter  of  doubt  with 
all ; are  fubjedfs  which  it  is  neither  my  bu- 
finefs  or  inclination  to  difcufs. 

I can  only  lament  our  fatal  negligence,  in 
thus  poitponing  fo  neceffary  a work,  that  in 
the  midft  of  the  bleffings  we  enjoy,  we  fhould 
forget  from  whence  they  fpring,  and  defer  that 
to  old  age,  and  ficknefs,  which  ought  to  be 
the  chief  bufinefs  and  pleafure  of  life  in  the 
days  of  health  and  vigour. 

If  we  are  either  inclined  or  permitted  to 
liften  to  the  voice  of  nature  or  reafon,  we  may 
perhaps,  without  giving  offence,  be  induced 
to  conclude,  that  ringing  the  alarum  of  ever- 
lifting  torments,  and  an  angry  Deity,  in  the 
deaf  ear  of  a miferable  wretch,  whofe  mental 
and  corporal  faculties,  are  deranged  and  dif- 
tradted  by  the  agonies  of  pain,  has  no  advan- 
tages which  can  compenfate  for  the  real  evils 
of  defpair  and  relapfe,  fo  frequently  and  fo 
naturally  produced  by  fuch  a condudl. 

Nor  can  I difmifs  this  fubjedl:,  which  I may 
be  blamed  for  having  enlarged  upon  too  much, 
as  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  without  fuggefting, 
that  we  are  authorized  in  dtawing  a fource  of 
comfort  from  the  mercy,  as  well  as  of  terror 
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and  difmay,  from  the  inexorable  juftice  of  a 
wife  but  compaflionate  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verle. 

The  moralift  and  divine,  may  declaim  with 
ftudied  eloquence  on  the  fuperior  charms  of 
virtue,  may  call  in  truth  to  affert  the  folid  ad- 
vantages of  morality,  and  may  charitably  ftrive 
to  foften  the  rigour  of  divine  vengeance  by  the 
folacing  tears  of  pity  and  condolence. 

After  this,  his  work  is  done;  he  retires  to 
enjoy  with  complacency,  the  refpeCtful  atten- 
tions, the  domeftic  pleafures,  and  the  gentle 
inactivity  of  an  ecclefiaftical  life. 

But  when  the  ruinous  career  of  riot  and  de- 
bauch is  finifhed,  it  becomes  the  melancholy 
talk  of  the  phylician,  to  fee  the  ghaftly  devaf- 
tation,  and  to  feel  his  inability  to  repair  it. 

He  beholds  the  ineffectual  ftruggles  of  na- 
ture and  art,  clofes  the  haggard  eyes  of  wan 
defpair,  and  at  laft  is  obliged  to  fubmit  with 
filence,  to  the  reproach,  of  not  being  a worker 
of  miracles  rather  than  a rational  practi- 
tioner. 

The  pleafing  fables  of  antient  allegory,  en- 
riched with  claffical,  and  adorned  with  poeti- 
cal elegance,  which  defcribe  with  fuch  beauty 
a perpetuity  of  days,  and  the  renewing  old 
age  with  youthful  vigour,  however  they  may 
excel  in  poetry  and  {tile,  fall  vaftly  fnort  of 
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the  miraculous  relations  * ** and  undoubted  pro- 
mifes,  fo  confidently  held  forth,  and  fo  de- 
voutly believed,  in  the  days  of  modern  empi- 
ricifm  and  irrational  credulity. 

Nor  ought  we  to  contemn  the  declaration  of 
the  honeft  Perfian,  that  none  could  poflibly  buf- 
fer themfelves  to  die  in  England,  but  the  ava- 
ricious, the  poor,  and  the  fenfelefs,  whilft 
health  and  length  of  days  were  daily  expofed 
to  fale. 

Such  is  the  fevere  but  juft  picture  of  an  age, 
which  lays  claim  to  acknowledged  improve- 
ment and  perfection,  in  the  folid  comforts,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  fuperfluities  of  life. 


• “ Madam,  if  you  were  lefs  lavilh  of  your  implicit 
“ faith  to  the  quack,  and  would  referve  a fmall  lliare  of 

**  it  for  your  poor  confefl'or,  it  would  be  an  eflential  ftep 
4t  towards  the  falvation  of  your  foul,  and  I flatter  myfelf 
tc  would  be  no  ways  injurious  to  the  health  of  your 
((  body.” 

Such  was  the  well-meant  but  inelfeftual  advice  of  a 
venerable  father,  almoft  two  centuries  ago,  to  a lady,  who, 
though  her  confcience  hefitated  at  the  do&rine  of  the 
Wafer,  yet  flic  was  a dupe  to  every  idle  impoltor. — Whe- 
ther it  is  at  all  applicable  to  Prottjlant  freethinkers,  is  not 
our  bufinefs  to  determine. 


C HAPT E R 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

The  Caufes  which  injure  and  degrade  Medicine 
mentioned. — A fuperfluous  Number  of  P radii- 
tioners — Their  Dijfentions  among  themfelves. 
— A Penchant  for  Apprentice  Fees. — A fup- 
pofed  DefeB  in  the  Mode  of  Education. — Young 
Men  too  much  their  own  Mafters — The  ill 
EffeBs  of  it. — Poverty. — Dijinclination  and 
Inability. — Exorbitant  Profits. — -RefleBions. 

• V 

WITHOUT  aiming  at,  or  pretending  to 
that  perfe£Uy  difinterefted  character, 
which  has  been  fo  often  aflumcd,  fo  generally 
praifed,  but  has  fo  feldom  exifted,  I fhall  con- 
fider  it  as  the  bufintfs  of  every  one  who  treats 
of  the  medical  profeffion,  to  enquire  into  fome 
of  the  real  and  fuppofed  caufes,  which  have 
united  in  degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

The  firft  and  principal  one,  from  which 
many  of  the  reft  originate,  is  the  great  and 
fuperfluous  number  of  members  of  the  Fa-* 
culty. 

The  facetious  Sir  Samuel  Garth  (whofe  pen 
dealt  in  much  pleafanter  lines  than  prefcrip- 
tions)  doubted  even  in  his  days,  whether  in 
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London,  doctors  or  patients  were  moft  nu- 
merous during  the  fummer  feafon. 

Nor  have  modern  wits  been  wanting,  who 
afTert,  that  mankind  would  fuffer  no  dimi- 
nution in  number,  if  the  former  were  lefs  nu- 
merous than  they  now  are. 

From  this  caufe  may  be  deduced,  that  gene- 
ral, and  often  that  dilbonourable  avidity  for 
bulinefs,  which  ftoops  to  any  meannefs  to  at- 
tain it,  and  defective,  through  ignorance  or 
indolence,  of  real  merit,  difdains  not  to  call  in 
the  unmanly  aid,  of  adulation,  detraction,  and 
foul-mouthed  abufe. 

Nor  is  there  in  life  a purfuit,  which  more 
peculiarly  expofes  a man  to  the  malicious 
iliafts  of  an  inveterate  opponent  or  an  invi- 
dious world. 

The  illiberal  prejudice  of  a nurfe,  the  whim 
of  a child,  or  the  caprice  of  an  unreafonable 
patient,  are  often  able  to  prevail  againft  the 
abilities,  experience,  and  integrity  of  the  moft 
eftablifhed  practitioner. 

But  the  candidate  for  practice  fliould  re- 
member, that  the  fame  ears  which  liften  fo  at- 
tentively to  the  tale  of  calumny  againft  his 
rival,  will  with  the  fame  readinefs,  and  the 
fame  uncharitable  fpirit,  be  expanded,  to  re- 
ceive any  fcandalous  reports,  which  may  here- 
after be  propagated  againft  himfelf. 
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Let  him  be  flow  to  condemn,  and  let  him  be 
deaf  to  whifpers  againft  his  adverfaries ; he  may 
otherwife  expect  a fimilar  treatment,  when- 
ever a competitor  jfhall  occur,  as  meanly  dif- 
pofed  as  himfelf,  and  endued  with  fuperior 
cunning  and  verfatility.  There  is  no  line  of 
life  which  renders  it  more  neceffary  to  obferve 
Horace’s  advice ; 

<(  Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  fspe  vidalo.” 

The  affaffm  who  gives  the  deadly  blow,  con- 
cealed in  the  fhades  of  night,  fhall  in  his  turn 
be  (tabbed  in  the  dark,  without  a hand  to  heal, 
or  a heart  to  fympathize  with  his  forrows. 

To  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  fre- 
quent and  frivolous  animofities  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  profeflion,  would  be  defend- 
ing to  aufelefs  and  uninterefting  talk;  we  may 
however  conclude,  that  their  difagreements, 
and  attempts  to  counteract  and  undermine 
each  other,  will  not  fail  affording  the  world 
opportunities  to  take  unfair  advantages  of 
them.  The  interefts  and  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion)  the  honour  of  phyfic 
have  on  thefe  occafions  been  too  often  facri- 
ficed  to  felfifhnefs  and  revenge,  the  molt  infer- 
nal, but  the  moft  feducing  of  all  our  crimes. 

Nor  ought  the  difhoneft  conduct  of  thofe 
men  to  be  mentioned  without  the  fevereft  cen- 
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fare,  who,  for  the  fordid  consideration  of  an 
apprentice-fee,  undertake  to  educate  and  in- 
ftruft  in  the  fecond  orders  of  the  profeffion, 
an  unneceffary  number  of  young  men,  when 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  confcious  that  their 
pradtice,  abilities,  and  application,  are  totally 
inadequate  to  it. 

The  conveniency  of  being  frequently  fup- 
plied  with  a handfome  fum  of  money,  no  one 
will  deny;  but  to  convert  a friend’s  fon,  libe- 
rally educated,  to  a drudge  and  a menial  fer- 
vant,  to  leave  him  without  a guide  in  his  hours 
of  bufinefs  and  leifure,  to  difmifs  him  igno- 
rant and  uninformed  in  that  which  is  to  be  the 
Support  of  his  future  life,  are  circumftances 
which  muft  wring  the  heart  of  every  parent, 
and  cannot  fail  extorting  from  them  the  bit- 
tereft  curfes  on  the  deteftable  author  of  their 
calamities. 

Againft  fuch  men,  and  their  abandoned 
traffic,  let  every  parent  and  every  friend  pro- 
vide, by  previous  caution  and  enquiry. 

A want  ofliberal  eftablilhments  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  education  in  London,  and  an  abufe  of 
the  prefent  unfyflematic  mode,  have  been  Spo- 
ken of  as  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  medicine. 

While  Scotland,  without  a third  part  of  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  which  London 
poffelfes,  is  copiouSy  furniffied  with  founda- 
tions 
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lions  and  endowments,  for  the  advancement 
of  profeilional  learning,  the  metropolis  of 
England  is  without  a college  or  profeflorfhip, 
adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  improving  by 
theory  and  phyfiology  its  fuperior  practical 
advantages.  Gratitude  and  truth  declare  that 
the  gentlemen  who  prefide  over  the  feveral 
branches  they  teach  there,  treat  the  fubjedls 
they  difcufs,  with  honour  and  emolument  to 
themfelves,  with  inftrudlion  and  pleafure  to 
their  hearers. 

But  as  long  as  we  are  deprived  of  the  folid 
and  permanent  advantages  of  an  academic 
fyllem  of  education,  and  the  minds  of  young 
men  are  left  undiredted  in  their  ftudies  and  pur- 
fuits,  while  their  time  is  fo  much  at  their  own 
difpofal,  we  muft  expedt  every  evil,  from  un- 
profitable application,  time  mif-fpent,  or  ta- 
lents uncultivated. 

A young  man  enjoying  with  rapture  that 
liberty,  which  he  has  long  and  ardently  panted 
after,  (lands  in  need  of  every  motive,  and  every 
poflible  inducement,  to  attradl  his  induflry, 
fix  his  attention,  and  guard  him  againft  the 
bewitching  allurements  of  vice  and  diffipation, 
which  every  where  furround  and  invite  him. 

A happy  tafte  in  the  difpofition  of  a fide- 
curl,  the  important  choice  of  a coat  of  many 
colours,  and  a daily  vifit  to  the  theatres  and 
other  places  of  refort,  may  be  decent,  and  per- 
haps neceflary  to  compleat  the  gentleman. 
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But  drefs  and  accomplifhments,  however 
fplendid  and  ftriking,  only  ferve  to  fet  pro- 
feflional  defefts  in  a more  glaring  point  of 
view. 

To  make  that  the  employment  of  life, 
•which,  if  allowable,  fhould  only  ferve  to  relax 
the  fatigues  of  intenfe  application ; to  negledl 
to  qualify  ourfelves  for  the  practice  of  a pro- 
feffion,  which  enables  us  to  improve  our  for- 
tunes, and  gives  a fcope  to  our  dilpofition  for 
blefiing  mankind  (however  light  we  may 
make  of  it)  is  adding  fraud  and  inhumanity  to 
the  crimes  which  already  undo  us. 

When  we  have,  by  culpable  ignorance, 
murdered  or  difmembered  an  unhappy  wretch, 
it  will  be  adding  infult  to  injury,  to  tell  his 
weeping  friends,  that  we  could  criticife  with 
judgment  on  the  drama,  that  we  were  allowed 
to  fing  a good  fong,  or  that  we  were  noted 
for  leaping  over  five- barred  gates. 

The  time  and  talents  fo  frequently  and  fo 
ruinoufly  proftituted  on  thefe  acquirements, 
which  of  themfelves,  and  at  proper  intervals, 
are  innocent,  might  have  rendered  us  happy 
jn  ourfelves,  and  ufeful  to  mankind : but  in 
this  cafe  are  only  inftrumental  in  making  us 
murderers  and  cheats. 

Without  meaning  in  the  mod  diftant  man- 
ner, to  infult  an  honourable  ftate  of  poverty, 
which  in  a million  of  inftances  has  been  found 
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the  laudable  fpur  to  great  and  good  aCtions, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  wifti  that  parents  in 
general  would  not  be  fo  eager  to  educate  their 
fons  in  this  purfuit,  unlefs  their  circumftances 
enable  them,  to  make  fome  decent  pi'ovifion 
for  their  fupport,  in  the  early  years  of  their 
eflablilhment,  when  their  want  of  acquaint- 
ance and  experience  may  be  prefumed  to  be  a 
probable  impediment  to  an  immediate  and 
profitable  practice. 

Were  they  confcious  of  the  peculiar  fet  of 
pains,  which  a poor  practitioner  agonizes  un- 
der, or  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  is  ex- 
pofed  by  being  obliged  to  fupport  fome  ap- 
pearance with  a lefs  than  fcanty  income,  they 
would  prefer  the  folid  comforts  of  a mechanic’s 
life,  to  the  genteel  embarraflments  of  a medi- 
cal one. 

The  accidental  circumftances  which  (to 
ufe  a hazardous  expreffion)  throw  men  into 
this  profeffion,  have  frequently  been  owing  to 
the  inclination,  the  pride,  and  the  folly  of 
parents  : it  is  hardly  credible,  that  much  atten- 
tion is  ever  paid  to  the  capricious  ftarts,  of  an 
unfteady  puerile  mind,  which  not  unfrequently 
has  a fooliffi  fondnefs  for  fome  particular  oc- 
cupation for  the  very  reafon  that  mature  judg- 
ment would  condemn  it. 

A family  connection,  a fituation  to  appear- 
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ance  defirable,  and  an  unforefeen  event,  have 
often  depofited  a man,  in  a line  of  life,  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  his  ability,  his  in- 
clination, and  his  fortune. 

With  a mind  foured  by  difappointments, 
unable  to  praftife  either  with  credit  or  felf- 
fatisfaftion,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized  at, 
however  we  may  regret,  his  adopting  difho- 
nourable  practices,  which  nothing  but  the  iron 
hand  of  neceffity  would  ever  have  compelled 
him  to  fubmit  to. 

The  irreligion  and  profligacy  of  practi- 
tioners, have  alfo  been  fuppofed,  to  injure  the 
credit  of  the  Faculty. 

Without  again  pointing  out  the  injuftice 
and  abfurdity,  of  condemning  a whole  fociety, 
for  the  faults  of  fome  members  of  it,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  this  fcandal  to  its  fource. 

The  accidents  and  calamities  to  which  the 
frail  ftate  of  man  is  expofed,  frequently  de- 
mand attendance  on  thofe  days  * fet  apart  for 
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* I have  lately  feen  a hint,  publilhed,  T believe,  in  the 
work  of  a Divine,  for  remedying  this  evil,  by  charging 
nothing  for  attendance  on  that  day;  the  idea  is  a good 
one,  blit  the  remedy  would  increafe  the  difeafe,  as  the 
day  of  rejl  would  probably  be  the  molt  fatiguing  one 
in  the  week.  It  brings  to  my  mind,  without  meaning  to 
offend  this  charitable  gentleman,  what  I have  feen  or 
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the  neceflary  purpofes  of  worfhip  and  devo- 
tion : and  the  uncharitable  part  of  mankind, 
will  often  alTert,  that  the  abfenting  ourfelves 
from  the  public  fervices  of  religion,  which  is 
fometimes  the  confequence  of  neceflity,  gra- 
dually degenerates  into  habit  and  matter  of 
choice. 

But  thofe  who  cenfure  with  fo  much  fe- 
verity  this  fuppofed  enormity,  fhould  remem- 
- ber,  that  it  is  not  more  criminal  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a Sunday,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
helplefs,  though  not  immediately  neceflary, 
than  to  return,  after  the  moil  pious  ejacu- 
lations and  devout  deportment,  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  fcandal,  inflpidity, 
and  cabal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a very 
confiderable  pradtice  may  be  carried  on  with- 
out interfering  with  religious  duties  ; as  it 
becomes  every  man  to  poftpone  his  engage- 
ments to  the  next  day,  except  in  cafes  of  life 
or  limb,  which  cannot  difpenfe  with  imme- 
diate or  regular  attendance.  And  indeed, 
however  exalted  our  ftation,  and  however 
valued  we  may  be  as  profeflional  men,  it  re- 
quires no  deep  reafoning  to  prove,  that  we  do 


heard  of  a philofophic  character  : “ I never  knew  a man 
“ bear  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  greater  calmnefs 
*'  and  compofure.’* 
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not  add  any  luftre  to  our  charadter,  by  openly 
ridiculing  religion,  morality,  or  common  de- 
cency. 

The  furious  whirlwind  of  paffion  may 
fometimes  force  us  beyond  thefe  barriers,  but 
we  find  that  in  deferting  them  we  abandon 
our  peace. 

We  cannot  but  readily  join  with  thofe  who 
conceive  a fhocking  idea,  of  a phyfician  and 
an  anatomift  void  of  a fpirit  of  religion  ; he 
who  could  behold  the  inimitable  ftrudlure, 
the  variety  of  parts,  and  the  complex  me- 
chanifm  of  our  frame,  without  humbly  adoring 
the  almighty  Creator  : and  he  who  fees  in  his 
daily  rounds,  the  devaftation,  the  agonies, 
and  the  worfe  than  deaths,  produced  by  ex- 
cefs  and  criminal  indulgence,  without  emo- 
tion and  influence,  mull  have  a weak  head, 
and  an  abandoned  heart. 

The  exorbitant  profits  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  have  been  often  exclaimed  againft, 
and  as  often  exaggerated.  Thofe  who  coolly 
profefs  that  they  Ihould  be  fatisfied  with  the 
moderate  profit  of  five  per  cent,  in  mercantile 
and  other  occupations,  forget  that  fuch  a pro- 
fit, which,  in  their  vaft  returns,  produces 
affluence  and  eafe,  would  not  afford  the  prac- 
titioner the  bare  neceflfaries  of  life. 

But  while  we  pronounce  it  every  man’s  du- 
ty, .to  procure  a decent  fubfiftence,  and  to 

prepare 
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prepare  a refource  for  ficknefs  and  old  age  j 
we  would  not  be  underftood  to  defend  the 
iniquitous  conduft  of  thofe,  who  drain  the 
purfes  of  the  fick,  the  infirm,  and  the  un- 
fortunate, to  indulge  an  affedted  tafte  for  in- 
confiftent  fplendor,  profligacy,  and  diffipa- 
tion. 

Nor  can  it  be  expe&ed  that  patients  will 
tamely  fubmit  to  fraud  and  impofition,  when 
a man  has  impoverifhed  himfelf  by  an  inglo- 
rious tafte  for  painting  and  virtu,  or  when 
his  pocket  has  been  emptied  by  the  bound- 
lefs  extravagance  of  a rapacious  whore. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  if 
mankind  expert  medical  attendance  in  all  the 
pomp  of  equipage,  they  fhould  not  fcruple 
paying  for  its  fupport.  The  vivifying  and 
cordial  effects  of  an  elegant  chariot,  and  the 
fpecific  qualities  of  a footman  in  livery, 
agreeably  gild  the  pill,  and  happily  difguife 
or  relieve  the  awkward  circumftances  of  ill- 
nefs. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

Conclufion. — Is  real  Merit  the  Jure  Road  to 
Eminence  ? — Are  any  other  Qualifications  ne- 
cejfary  ? — An  Example  or  two. — Rejections 
on  them . — A Piece  of  Advice  to  fortunate 
Candidates. 

AN  humble  but  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
mod  probable  methods  of  attaining  fu- 
perior  fame  and  emolument,  feems  a neceffary 
but  delicate  part,  of  an  Efiay  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Faculty. 

To  blindly  coincide  with  vulgar  and  irra- 
tional prejudices,  might  be  confidered  as  fa- 
crificing  truth  to  timidity  and  caution.  And 
a free  difcudion  of  fubjeCts,  which  feem  to 
affeCt  great  characters,  might  appear  envious 
and  difhonourable.  tj 

We  would  wifh.  to  afk,  but  with  proper  fub- 
miffion,  the  following  quedion.  Are  great 
abilities,  and  unwearied  application,  the  un- 
erring guides  to  preferment  ? 

If  after  properly  confidering  the  fubjeCt,  it 
fhould  be  anfwered,  that  they  mod  certainly 
are,  it  might  appear  conceited  and  arrogant 
in  an  obfcure  individual  to  differ  from  a gene- 
ral  opinion. 


It 
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It  would  be  rather  his  duty  andinterefl,  to 
concur  with  the  fafhionable  dodtrine,  and  to 
declare,  with  equal  pleafure  and  truth,  that 
among  his  acquaintance,  gentlemen  in  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  the  profeflion,  had  acquired 
that  honour  and  affluence,  which  their  abilities 
and  virtues  were  juftly  entitled  to. 

But  as  there  always  exift  fome  unfafhion- 
able  mortals,  who  will  not  be  fo  ready  to 
take  things  for  granted  without  examining 
them;  who  dare  to  doubt , and  to  difTent  from 
this  or  any  generally-received  opinion ; im- 
partiality obliges  us  to  propofe  a fecond 
queftion. 

Are  not  fuccefs,  connexion,  fuperficial  ac- 
complifhments,  and  political  deception,  the 
neceffary  fteps  to  a profitable  and  extenfive 
practice  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  real  merit  is  the  fure  road 
to  -preferment,  and  that  lucky  incidents  avail 
nothing,  how  can  we  account  for  talents,  that 
would  have  fhone  with  fplendor  in  the  meri- 
dian of  a metropolis,  languifhing, 

“ Alive  unnoticed,  and  when  dead  forgot  ?” 

A fortuitous  train  of  circumftances,  that  in 
one  inftance  would  have  buried  a Hunter  in 
obfcurity,  in  another  might  have  raifed  the 
favourite  child  of  fortune,  without  genius, 

without 
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•without  effort,  and  perhaps  without  awiffl,  to 
reputation  and  affluence. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  it  fflould  be  faid,  that 
accidental  fuccefs,  family  connexion,  and  po- 
litical deception,  are'  not  neceffary  for  thefe 
attainments ; how  happens  it,  that  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  thofe  fflould  be  fo  rapid,  who  are 
particularly  diftinguiffled  for  thefe  qualifica- 
tions, but  are  notorioufly  deficient  in  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  neceffary  for  the  fflilful  prac- 
tice of  their  profefiion  ? 

€t  Quo  fpe&anda  modo,  quo  fenfu  credis  et  ore  ?” 

A perfon,  whofe  name  I forget,  was  dis- 
gracefully rejetfied  at  a public  examination, 
where  he  exhibited  fflameful  proofs  of  igno- 
rance and  inability  yet  a minifter,  as  much 
beloved  by  his  fovereign  as  detefted  by  the 
people,  gave  him  an  appointment,  from  which 
a great  and  good  man  * was  difmiffed,  who 
would  have  reflected  honour  on  any  country 
and  in  any  age. 

The  prefent  day  would,  perhaps,  afford  us 
fome  Similar  inftances,  in  which  a noble  al- 
liance, an  abjeft  behaviour,  private  Services, 
and  aprediledtion  which  could  not  be  refilled, 
have  been  able  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  moll  facred  promifes  and  me- 
ritorious aftions. 


l 


* Dr.  Francis  Nicholls. 
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F rom  what  has  been  faid,  and  the  general 
fate  of  pra&itioners,  it  feems  highly  probable, 
that  the  greateft  and  beft-cultivated  talents, 
unaffifted  by  connexion,  fuccefs,  and  political 
manoeuvre,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  gain  dif- 
tinguilhed  fame  and  emolument. 

But  if  a young  man  with  a decent  perfon 
and  addrefs,  is  fo  happy  as  to  unite,  genius, 
application,  and  prudence,  with  an  extenfive 
acquaintance,  and  the  golden  art  of  rendering 
himfelf  agreeable  and  necelfary  to  the  great, 
affluence  and  dignity  are  almoft  his  certain 
lot. 

Should  fome  lucky  event  take  place,  fo  as 
to  render  him  the  objedt  of  public  attention 
and  general  converfation,  Ihould  his  eclat  bo 
fuch  as 

“ Digito  monftrari  et  dicier  hie  eft.’* 

his  fuccefs  is  beyond  a doubt. 

He  may  then  look  forward  with  ecflacy  on 
the  fruits  of  his  toil;  and  after  a twenty  years 
purfuit  of  profit,  pleafure,  and  refpect,  he 
may  honourably  retire,  with  a fortune  ade- 
_ quate  to  his  wifhes,  to  enjoy  by  turns  his  town 
and  country  houfe,  and  the  fweet  fociety  of  a 
fe!e£l  circle  of  friends. 

When  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  his  hopes, 
his  behaviour  will  be  moderate  and  unaflum- 
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ing;  he  will  remember  the  difficulties  he  him- 
felf  encountered  when  ftruggling  into  life. 

Without  putting  on  the  ftrange  referve, 
affefted  hurry,  and  infulting  haughtinefs  of 
fome  unworthy  upftarts,  he  will  prove  that 
he  is  equal  to  the  fituation  he  enjoys,  and 
treat  the  pupils  and  ftudents  that  furround 
him  with  friendffiip,  tendernefs,  and  refpedl. 

FINI  S.- 
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